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Mr. BLACKLOCK. 
| | "CT £ 


Some Account of his Life. 


KNOW not how it is; but I always feel 
myſelf of ſuch a make, that I can never ſee a 
Man of Merit in Diſtreſs, without Compaſſion; 
and ſometimes, even not without Indignation. I 
do not ſpeak this in the common way of being 
ſatirical on the preſent Age: in which I think, 


on the contrary, that one may eaſily diſtinguiſh a 
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greater Propenſity, than ſeems to have been uſual 
in other Ages, towards rewarding ſuch as have 
particularly deſerv d it: and this goes ſo far, that 
I myſelf can have the Pleaſure at preſent of 
reckoning * two or three, in the little circle of my 
own molt intimate Friends, who have been rais'd 
purely by their literary Merit and good Charac- 
ters, from inconſiderable or no Circumſtances, to 
conſiderable or at leaſt very eaſy ones. But there 
15 a Perſon in the northern Part of our Ifland, 
who, (tho' he has been in ſome degree regarded 
and cheriſh'd there, ) ſtill very much wants, and 
very much deſerves, the Influence of a kinder 
Sun. 

Tur Perſon I mean is one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary Characters, that has appear'd in this, or 


(perhaps) in any other Age. His Name is, 


Blacklock ; the Son of a * poor Tradeſman, at 
Annan, in Scotland: where he was born; in the 
Year 1721. Before he was ſix Months old +, he 
was totally depriv'd of his Eye-fight by the Small 
Pox. His Father, (who by his Account of him 
muſt have been a particularly good Man,) had 


intended to breed him up to his own, or ſome : 


other Trade: but as this Misfortune render'd him 
incapable of any, all that this worthy Parent 
could do, was to ſhow the utmoſt Care and At- 
tention that he was able toward him, in ſo un- 

fortunate 


Mr. Duck, Mr. Dodſſey; and Mr. Richardſon. 

Letter from Mr, Hume, (Author of the Moral Eſſays,) to 
Mr. Dodfley, of March 12, 1754. | 

Account of the Author, prefix'd to the Edinburgh Edition, 
page v. 

+ Both Letter and Account. 

Account, p. vi. 
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fortunate a Situation ; and this Goodneſs of his 
has left ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion on the Mind of 
bis Son, that he ſpeaks of it 5 with the greateſt 
* Warmth of Gratitude and Affection. What was 
wanting to this poor Youth from the Loſs of his 

Sight and the Narrowneſs of his Fortune, ſeems 
to have been repaid him in the Goodneſs of his 
Heart, and the Capacities of his Mind. It was 
very early, that he ſhow'd a ſtrong Inclination 
toward Poetry, in particular. His Father, and a 

XZ few of his other Friends, uſed often to read, to 
divert him: and among the reſt, they read ſeve- 
ral Paſſages out of ſome of our Poets. Theſe 


A 3 Were 


5 Where now, ah! where is that ſupporting Arm 


E” Which to my weak unequal Infant Steps S 
f = . Its kind Aſſiſtance lent? Ah! where that Love, W 
7 That ſtrong aſſiduous Tenderneſs, which watch'd 
bs My Wiſhes, yet ſcarce form'd ; and to my View 
- Unimportun'd, like kind indulgent Heav'n, 
Their Objects brought? Ah! where that gentle Voice, 
Which with Inſtruction, ſoft as Summer Dews 
Or fleecy Snows, deſcending on my Soul | 
Diſtinguiſh'd ev'ry Hour with new Delight ? 
Ah! where that Virtue, which amid the Storms, 
'The mingled Horrors of tumultuous Life, 
Untainted, unſubdu'd, the Shock ſuſtain'd ? 
So firm the Oak, which in eternal Night 
As deep it's Root extends, as high to Heav'n 
It's Top majeſtic riſes : ſuch the Smile 
Of ſome benignant Angel from the Throne 
Of God diſpatch'd, Embaſſador of Peace; 
Who on his Look impreſt his Meſlage bears, 
And pleas'd from Earth averts Impending ill. AY 
See his Poems, p. 147+: - 
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1 4 
were his chief Delight and Entertainment. He 
heard them, not only with an uncommon Plea- 
ſure; but with a fort of * Congenial Enthuſiaſm: 
and from loving and admiring them ſo much, he 


| ' ſoon began to endeavour to imitate them. Among 
theſe early Eſſays of his Genius, there was one 
th which is inſerted in his Works. It was compos' d., 
3 | 8 | 4 
if - when he was but * twelve Years old : and has } 
] ' ſomething very pretty, in the Turn of it; and 
8 very promiſing, for one of ſo tender an Age. 4 


 PROvIDENCE was ſo kind as to indulge him in 
j the Aſſiſtance of this good Father, till he was nine- MK 
} teen: and as this Misfortune, when it did happen, 1 N 
1 neceſſitated his falling into more Hands than he 
| had ever before been us'd to; it was from that 
5 time that he began, by degrees, o to be ſome- 
bl What more talk'd of; and his extraordinary Ta- 
lents, more known, It was about a Year after, 
that he was ſent for to Edinburgh; by Dr. Ste- 
venſon, a Man of Taſte, and one of the Phyſi- 
cians in that City : ** who had the Goodneſs to 
ſupply him with every thing neceflary for his 
living, and ſtudying, in the Univerſity there. 
Mr. Blacklock looks on this Gentleman, as his 
Mzcenas : and the Poem placed at the Entrance 
to his Works, is a Gratitude-Piece, addreſs'd to 
him; in Imitation of the Firſt Ode of Horace, 
to that great Patron. 1 


; AFTER he had follow'd his Studies at Edin- , 
| burgh, for four Years; he retreated from thence WM 
[/ 7 Account. p. vi. 8 Poems. p. 73. In 1740, Ac- 
'| count. p. vii. 19 Thid. 11 Ibid, 12 Sec his Poems, 


p- 1. Account. p. vii. 
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into the Country, on the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, in 1745: and it was during this Receſs, 
that he was prevail'd on by ſome of his Friends, 
to publiſh a little Collection of his Poems, at 
Glaſgow, When that Tempeſt was blown over, 
and the Calm entirely reſtor d, he returnꝰd again 
to the Univerſity of Edinburgh ; and has purſu'd 
his Studies there, for ** fix Years more. The 
ſecond Edition of his Poems was publiſh'd by him 
there, in *5 the Beginning of the preſent Year, 
very much improv'd, *” and enlarged : and they 
might have been much more numerous than they 
are; had not Mr. Blacklock ſhown a great deal more 


| | Niceneſsand is Delicacy than is uſual : and kept ſe- 
XX veral Pieces from the Preſs for Reaſons that ſeem'd 
much ftronger to himſelf, than they did to his 


Friends : ſome of whom were concern'd at his 
Exceſs of Scrupulouſneſs; and much wiſh'd not 
to have had him depriv'd of ſo much more Re- 
putation, nor the World of ſo many Poetical 
Beauties as (they ſay) abounded in them. 

MR. Blackock during his ten Years Studies at 
the Univerſity, ** © has not only acquired a great 
* Knowledge in the Greek, Latin, and French 


Languages; but alſo made a conſiderable Pro- 
e greſs in-all the Sciences.” And, (what is yet 


more extraordinary,) has attain'd a conſiderable 
Excellence in Poetry ; tho' the chief Inlets for 
Poetical Ideas are bar'd up in him : and all the 
viſible Beauties of the Creation have been long 


A 4 ſince 


14 Ib. p. viii. 15 Ibid. 16 Mr. Hume's Letter. 
*7 Account, p. viii. 18 Ib. p. xi. 79 Ibid. 2 What is 
between the Marks is tranſcrib'd from Mr. Hume's Letter. 


eaſy to be perceiv'd in reading his Poems, as 


a Note or two affix d to his Poems, by ſome 


racter: for which, his own Writings will ſupply 


[8 ] 


ſince totally blotted out of his Memory. How 


far he has contriv'd, by the uncommon Force-of 
his Genius, to compenſate for this vaſt Defect ; 

with what Elegance, and Harmony, he often 
writes; with how much Propriety, how much 
Senſe, and how much. Emotion ; are things as 


* 
* 
* 


they would be difficult to be fully accounted for. 
Confider'd in either of theſe Points, he will ap- 
pear to have a great Share of Merit; but if 
thoroughly conſider'd in all together, I am very 
much inclin'd to ſay, (with his Friend Mr. Hume,) 
«© he may be regarded as a Prodigy.” 

Wr have had no farther Light as yet in rela- 
tion to Mr. Black/ock, than what is contain'd in 
the Account prefix'd to the Edinburgh Edition ofß 
his Poems, by one of his Friends; a Letter from Ml 
Mr. Hume, (Author of the Eſſays,) to Mr. Dodfley; ü 


4 
"4 H 
7 


other Friends ; and what one can glean up, here 
and there, from Paſſages in the Poems themſelves. 
As theſe have afforded ſo few Mlaterials for a 
Life, (in the former Part of which he was 
placed ſo low, and in the latter has been chiefly 
buſted in his Studies; ) I ſhall take the Liberty 
of being much more diffuſe on his Moral Cha- 


me with very ample Materials, 
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r 
Of his Moral Character. 


NE of his Friends ſpeaks of the ** hap- 

« py Temper of his Mind; Mr. Hume 
fays, ** that his © Modeſty is equal to the Good- 
ce neſs of his Diſpoſition, and the Beauty of his 
© Genius :” and the Author of the Account, 
where he is ſpeaking of the Pieces which Mr. 
Blacklock would not ſuffer to be printed, and 


= which (he *3 ſays) abound with ſo many Poeti- 
cal Beauties, that nothing could do him greater 
Honour; immediately corrects himſelf, and adds: 
wet I muſt till except his private Character; 


e which, were it generally known, would re- 
* commend him more to the public Eſteem, 


« than the united Talents of an accompliſh'd 


ST | 
 AmMoNG his particular Virtues, one of the firſt 
to be admired is his Eaſe and Contentedneſs of 


Mind; under ſo many Circumſtances, any one 
almoſt of which might be thought capable of 


# depreſſing it. Conſidering the Meanneſs of his 
Birth; the Lowneſs of his Situation; the Deſpi- 


cableneſs, (at leaſt, as he himſelf ſpeaks of it,) of 
his Perſon ; the Narrowneſs, and Difficulties, of 
his Fortune; and, above all, his ſo early Loſs of 
his Sight, and his Incapacity from thence of any 
way relieving himſelf under all theſe Burthens ; 


it 


21 Poems. p. 177; Note. 22 In his Letter to Mr. 
Dodfley, 23 Account. p. xi, ; 


| ſpeaks of, in ſome Part or other of his Poems; 


[ 20] 


it may be reckon'd no ſmall Degree of Virtue in 


him, even not to be generally diſpirited and 


complaining. 
EAcn of theſe humiliating Circumſtances **+ he 


but- 
1. | 


0 Suſtain d by Labour, and obſcurely born. 
p- 97. J. 8. 


2. 
A barren Fortune, and a hopeleſs Love. 
p. 94. J. 8. 
Obſcure, depreſs d, and ſcorn'd, 
P. 4. y. 20. 


| $ 
What tho' no native Charms my Perſon grace? 
p. 97. J. 15. 
And in his ludicrous Poem: 
Straight is my Perſon, but of little Size; 
Lean are my Checks, and hollow are my Eyes: &c, 
p. 175. 
4 And ſpeaking of both theſe, and his Blindneſs together, he 
85 
E Hence oft the Hand of Ignorance and Scorn, 

To barb'rous Mirth abandon'd, points me out 
With Idiot Grin: the ſupercilious Eye, 
Oft from the Noiſe and Glare of proſp'rous Life, 
On my Obſcurity diverts it's Gaze 
Exulting; and, with wanton Pride inflate, 
Felicitates it's own ſuperiour Lot: 
Inhuman Triumph ! 
Hence the warm Bluſh that paints ingenuous Shame, 
By conſcious Want inſpir'd ; th' unpitied Pang 
Of Love, and Friendſhip ſlighted 


p. 145. 
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but what he dwells upon with the moſt. laſting 


Caſt of Melancholy, is his Loſs of Sight ; which, 


In 
4+ | 
Nor can theſe uſeleſs Hands, 
Untutor'd in each life-ſuſtaining Art, 
Nouriſh this wretched Being ; and ſupply 
Frail Nature's Wants; that ſhort Ceſſation know. 
P · 146. 


5. | 
From theſe intruſive Thoughts all Pleaſure flies ; 
And leaves my Soul benighted, like my Eyes. 


p- 166, 
And in his melancholy Poem; in a Paſſage which, tho' ſo 


: long, is poetical enough to deſerve tranſcribing, 


For, oh!—while others gaze on Nature's Face, 
The verdant Vale, the Mountains, Woods, and Streams; 
Or with Delight ineffable ſurvey 
The Sun, bright Image of his Parent God: 

The Seaſons, in majeſtic Order, round 

This vary'd Globe revolving ; young-ey'd Spring, 

Profuſe of Life and Joy; Summer adorn'd | 

With keen Effulgence, bright'ning Heav'n and Earth: 

Autumn, replete with Nature's various Boon, | 

To bleſs the toiling Hind ; and Winter, grand 

With rapid Storms, convulſing Nature's Frame, 

Whilſt others view Heav'n's all- involving A rch, 
Bright with unnumber'd Worlds; and, loſt in Joy, 

Fair Order and Utility behold : 

Or unfatigu'd th' amazing Chain purſue, 

Which in one vaſt all-comprehending whole 

Unites th' immenſe ſtupendous Works of God; 


Conjoining Part with Part, and thro' the Frame 
Diffuſing ſacred Harmony and Joy : 
To me, thoſe fair Viciſſitudes are loſt ; 


And 
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in one Place, carries him on in a deploring Stile, 
for above fifty Lines together, But, at the ſame 
time, it ought to be conſider'd, that this is in a 
Piece written when his Spirits were particularly de- 
preſs'd, by an Incident that ** very, nearly threat- 
ned his Life; from which he had but juſt eſcap'd, 
with a great deal of Difficulty; and with all the 

Terrors 


And Grace and Beauty blotted from my View. 

The verdant Vale, the Mountains, Woods, and Streams, 

One horrid Blank appear ; the young-ey'd Spring, 

Effulgent Summer, Autumn deck'd in Wealth 

To bleſs the toiling Hind, and Winter grand 

With rapid Storms, revolve in vain for me: 

Nor the bright Sun, nor all-embracing Arch 

Of Heav'n, ſhall e'er theſe wretched Orbs behold. 
O Beauty, Harmony! You Siſter train 

Of Graces, you who in th' admiring Eye 

Of God your Charms diſplay'd ere yet tranſcrib'd 

On Nature's Form your heavenly Features ſhone, 

Why are you ſnatch'd for ever from my Sight! 

Whilſt, in your ſtead, a boundleſs waſte Expanſe 

Of undiſtinguiſh'd Horror covers all. N 

Wide, o'er my Proſpect, rueful Darkneſs breathes 


Her inauſpicious Vapour : in whoſe Shade 

Fear, Grief, and Anguiſh, Natives of her Reign, 

In ſocial Sadneſs gloomy Vigils keep. 

With them I walk ; with them {till doom'd to ſhare 

Eternal Blackneſs, without Hopes of Dawn. 

Poems. p. 143, &c. 
dee the Beginning of his Soliloquy, p. 141; a Poem, (as 

he there ſays,) occaſioned by his Eſcape from falling into a 
deep Well; where he muſt have been irrecoverably loſt, if a fa- 
vourite Lap-Dog had not, (by the Sound of its Feet upon the 


Board with which the Well was cover'd,) warn'd him of his 
Danger, | 
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W Terrors of ſo great a Danger, and the Dejection 
W occaſioned by them, juſt freſh upon his Mind, 
lx is in the ſame melancholy Poem, that he 
xpreſſes his Dread of falling into extreme Want; 
the following very ſtrong, and moving 
Manner: | 


Dejecting Proſpect! Soon the hapleſs Hour 
May come perhaps, this Moment it impends ! 
Which drives me forth to Penury and Cold, 
Naked, and beat by all the Storms of Heav'n; 
AS  Friendleſs, and guideleſs, to explore my Way: 
XX Till, on cold Earth this poor unſhelter'd Head 
Reclining, vainly from the ruthleſs Blaſt 
- Reſpite I beg; and, in the Shock, expire 26. 
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Tus, alas! are Fears, that he has often had 
Mut too much Reaſon to entertain. However, 
his good Senſe, and Religion, have enabled him 
Mo get the better of them, and of all his other 
Calamities, in his calmer Hours; and indeed, in 
his very Poem, (which is the moſt gloomy of 
ny he has written,) he ſeems to have a Gleam of 
Wight *” fall in upon his Mind: and recovers 
1 | himſelf 


26 Poems. p. 147. 

27 As yet my Soul ne er felt th' oppreſſive Weight 
Of Indigence, unaided: ſwiſt Redreſs, 
Beyond the daring Flight of Hope, approach'd; 
And ev'ry Wiſh of Nature amply bleſs'd: 
Tho! o'er the future Series of my Fate 
Ill Omens ſeem to brood, and Stars malign 
To blend their baleful Fire ; oft while the Sun 
Darts boundleſs Glory thro' th' Expanſe of Heav'n 
A Gloom of congregated Vapours riſe, 


Than 


himſelf enough to 


[ 24 ] 


Poems. p. 150, 


*8 What then! becauſe th' indulgent Sire of all 
Has in the Plan of Things preſcrib'd my Sphere, 
Becauſe conſummate Wiſdom thought not fit 
In AMuence and Pomp to bid me ſhine, 

Shall I regret my Deftiny ? and curſe 


That State by Heav'n's paternal Care defign'd 
To train me up for Scenes, with which compar'd 
Theſe Ages meaſur'd by the Orbs of Heaven 


In blank Annihilation fade away ? | 
For Scenes, where finiſh'd by Almighty Art 
Beauty and Order open to the Sight 

In vivid Glory ; where the fainteſt Rays 
Out-flaſh the Splendor of our mid-day Sun. 
Say, ſhall the Source of all, who firſt aſſign'd 
To each Conſtituent of this wond'rous Frame 
It's. proper Pow'rs, it's Place and Action due, 


I With. 


expreſs his Hopes that the 
Care of Providence, which has hitherto always 
protected him, will again interfere ; and diffipate | 
the Clouds, that were gathering over him. 1 

Tow aR Ds the Cloſe of the ſame Piece, he ſnows 


not only that he is ſatisfied with his own Condition, 
but 10 
= 
Than Night more dreadful in her blackeſt Shroud, J f | 
And o'er the Face of Things incumbent hang U. 
Portending Tempeſt : till the Source of Day 1 
Again aſſerts the Empire of the Sky; * 
And o'er the blotted Scene of Nature throws A 
A keener Splendor. So perhaps that Care, 7 
Thro' all Creation felt, but moſt by Man, 
(Which hears with kind Regard the tender Sigh * 
Of modeſt Want, ) may diſſipate my Fears; F 
And bid my Hours a happier Flight aſſume 9 1 
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W but that he can diſcover ſome very great Bleſſings 
Pit; and through the general Courſe of his other 
ems, one may diſcern ſuch a Juſtneſs of Think- 
about the Things of this World, and ſuch an 
and contented Turn of Mind, as is every 
My becoming a good Chriſtian and a good Phi- 
AWpher : to be a little more particular. 

THe finds out ſome Benefit, or other, to ſet 
Einſt - every one of his Misfortunes. 


— 


4 
* 
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He 


= With due Degrees of Weakneſs, (whence reſults 
Concord ineffable,) ſhall he reverſe 

Or diſconcert the univerſal Scheme, 

The general Good, to flatter ſelfiſh Pride 
And blind Deſire? - Before th Almighty Voice 
From Non-exiſtence call'd me into Life, 

What Claim had I to Being? What to ſhine 

In this high Rank of Creatures, form'd to climb 
The ſteep Aſcent of Virtue, unrelax'd 


Till infinite Perfection crown their Toil ? 
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| p!'I5T. 
29; What tho' no ſounding Names my Race * 
Suſtain'd by Labour, and obſcurely born? 
Wich faireſt Flow'rs the humble Vales are ſpread; 
X Whilſt endleſs Tempeſts beat the Mountain's Head. 
Wbat tho' by Fate no Riches are my Share ? 
KRiches, are Parents of eternal Care: 
While, in the lowly Hut, and filent Grove, 
Content plays ſmiling with her Siſter Love, 
What tho? no native Charms my Perſon grace; 
Nor Beauty moulds my Form, nor paints my Face ? 
The ſweeteſt Fruit may often pall the Taſte, 
While Sloes and Brambles yield a fafe Repaſt. 


A p. 97- 
= . Even 


bor - 
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He ſhows the utmoſt Deteſtation 39 of Ava- 


rice; and is ſo far from dreading Poverty, that. | 
he makes it a Part : of his Wiſh | 


He ſeems to have no earneſt Deſires for any 
thing, except ** Knowledge, and a moderate 


Share 


Even as to his Blindneſs, he comforts himſelf by a com- 
parative Conſideration of other Beings inferior to Man; who, 
though they enjoy the Benefit of Sight, are inſenſible (as he 
ſuppoſes) of the Pleaſures of Muſic, Knowledge, Converſa- 
tion, and Univerſal Benevolence. (p. 148 & 149.) Under 
the Notion of Muſic, he comprehends that of Poetry; and 
this ſeems to be a favourite Idea with him, for he repeats it 
on a like Occaſion, in his Poem to a young Gentleman bound 
for Guinea, Poems. p. 493 


3* In his Hymn to Benevolence, he thus addrefies himſelf to 
that Source of all Virtues: 


O come, and o'er my Boſom reign, 

Expand my Heart, inflame each Vein; 
Through ev'ry Action ſhine : 

Each low, each ſelfiſn Wiſh controul; 

With all thy Eſſence warm my Soul, 
And make me wholly thine ! 


Nor let fair Virtue's mortal Bane 

The Soul- contracting Thirſt of Gain 
My fainteſt Wiſhes ſway : 

By her poſſeſs'd ere Hearts refine, 

In Hell's dark Depth ſhall Mercy ſhine 


And kindle endleſs Day. p-. 25. 
31 Se the three firſt Stanzas in his Poem under that Name · 
P · 125. 
155 — — — The ſacred Fane 


Of Knowledge, ſcarce acceſſible to me, 
With heart-conſuming Anguiſh I behold : 


Knowledge, for which my Soul infatiate burns 


- 
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Share. of Fame ; nor to feel the Want of any 
Power, except 5+ that of doing good. 
He is very open, in owning his own 3 Faults; 


and 
And, a little after : 
Perhaps, enlivening Hope! perhaps my Soul, 
May drink at Wiſdom's Fountain ; and allay 
Her unextinguiſh'd Ardor in the Stream! _ | 
p. 150. 


It is from the ſame Paſſion, that he has long' d ſo vehemently 
to be acquainted with the moſt eminent Perſons of his Times ; 
or, as I ſhou'd rather have faid, with the Chief of them all, 
Mr. Pope. Tho' what he ſays above of his longing for 
Knowledge, is ſo very ſtrongly expreſs'd ; this ſtill exceeds it. 
He ſays, . 6A he long'd for it more than for any thing upon 
Earth; even, than for the Reſtoration of his Eye-ſight. See 


p. 138, and 139. | 
My humbler Function ſhall I name, 
My ſole Delight, my higheſt Aim? 
Inſpir'd thro' breezy Shades to ſtray, 
Where choral Nymphs and Graces play ; 
Above th' unthinking Herd to ſoar, 
Who ſink forgot and are no more: 


To ſnatch from Fate an honeſt Fame, 
Is all I hope, and all I claim. p. 4. 
But this Deſire of Fame, is only for a moderate Share of it; 
as appears from what he ſays in another Place. 
Pray'd I, that Fame ſhou'd bear my Name on high, 
Through nation'd Earth or all- involving Sky ? 
p. 139, J. 6. 


14 .————— — — = Hence the Fear 


Of impotent Compaſſion; when the Voice 
Of Pain by others felt, quick ſmites my Heart; 
And rouſes all it's Tenderneſs, in vain ! p. 145. 


See, Account; p. xi. and xii. 


35 Like all Mankind, with Vanity I'm bleſt; 
Conſcious of Wit, I never yet poſleſs'd ; 
B | To 


* [ 18 ] 
34 and as honeſt, in ſpeaking of his own “ Vir- 
| tues. Innocence, he thinks, ought to be bold ; 
37 and with him Vice is the only thing, that 
| ſhould be able to make a Man daſtardly and 
'' fearful. | 
41 IT 
To ſtrong Deſires my Heart an eaſy prey 

Oft feels their Force, but never owns their Sway: 
This Hour, perhaps, as Death I hate my Foe 

The next, I wonder why J ſhou'd do ſo; | 

Tho” poor, the Rich J view with careleſs Eye. 

| p. 176. y, 11, 
35. Tho' poor, the Rich I view with careleſs Eye; 

Scorn a vain Oath, and hate a ſerious Lie: 

I neer for Satire torture common Senſe ; 

Nor ſhew my Wit at God's, nor Man's Expence: 

Harmleſs I live, unknowing and unknown; 

Wiſh well to all, and yet do Good to none: 

Unmerited Contempt I hate to bear ; 

Yet on my Faults like others' am ſevere : 


Diſhoneſt Flames my Boſom never fire; 
The Bad I pity, and the Good admire. 


Ibid, y. 20. 


13 : 
37 When raving in eternal Pains 


And loaded with ten thouſand Chains, 
Vice deep in Phlegethon yet lay 

Nor with her Viſage blaſted Day, 

No Fear to guiltleſs Man was known; 
For God and Virtue reign'd alone : 

But when from native Flames and Night 
The curſed Monſter wing'd her Flight ; 
Pale Fear among her hideous Train, 
Chas'd ſweet Contentment from her Reign: 
Baniſh'd from Day her dear Delight; 


And ſhook, with conſcious Starts, the Night. 


p. 28, 


"* 
. 
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Ix ͤ muſt have been this Boldneſs of Innocence 
alone, which could enable a Man of ſuch a 
Character as all his Friends agree in giving him, 
to make ſo ſolemn * an Appeal to Heaven, 
about the paſt Courſe of his Life; or ſo ſtrong a 
Wiſh againſt himſelf, *9 if he ſhould ever deſert 
Virtue in the remaining Part of it. 

THERE is either an uncommon Warmth, or 
Tenderneſs, in his Ideas of all the nearer Con- 
nexions in Life. His extream Gratitude and Af- 
fection for his Father has been mentioned “ al- 
ready; and he ſhows due Proportions of the 
ſame, in ſpeaking of other Relations, „ and 
Friends. 

B 2 IN DEE PD 


s Behold, O God ! behold me ſtand, 
And to thy ſtrict Regard diſcloſe 
Whate'er was acted by my Hand; 
Whate'er my inmoſt Thoughts propoſe : 
If Vice indulg'd their Candor ſtain, 
Be all my Portion Bitterneſs and Pain. 
p. 20. 


39 This is in his Hymn to Benevolence; as ; addrefling which, 
he ſays : 


If from thy ſacred Paths I turn; 


Nor feel their Griefs while others mourn, 
Nor with their Pleaſures glow : 


Baniſh'd from God, from Bliſs, and thee, 
My own Tormentor let me be; 
And groan in hopeleſs Woe. 
p- 26. 
* In Note, p. 2. 


+** His ſingle Poem to a Friend bound for Guinea, may ſup- 
ply us with Inſtances of both. | 


Yet 


[ 20 ] 
InDdEtD he is fo far from being 4* any Man's 


Enemy, that he extends his brotherly 43 Regards 
<p: 


14 Yet think ! by ev'ry keener Smart 
1 T hat thrills a Friend's, or Brother's Heart, 
4 By all the Griefs that riſe 

1 And with dumb Anguiſh heave the Breaſt, 
11 When Abſence robs the Soul of Reſt 
4 | And ſwells with Tears the Eyes; 


By all our Sorrows ever new, 
| | Think ! whom you fly, and what purſue ; 
1 And judge by your's our Pain: 
l From Friendſhip's dear tenacious Arms, 
1 You fly perhaps to War's Alarms; 
14 To angry Skies and Main. 
1 And after ſpeaking of the Beauties of the Country which he 


leaves, he adds: | 
But why ſuch weak Attractions name? 
While ev'ry warmer ſocial Claim 

| Demands the mournful Lay ; 

US! Ah! hear a Brother's mournful Sighs ! 

. Thro' Tears behold a Siſter's Eyes 
Emit a faded Ray! 


A ͤ·ͤ—ů -r 
. s * * 
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p. 47, and 48. 
+? There ſeems to be much Honeſty in his Anſwer to a 
Gentleman, who aſk'd his Sentiments of him : 


Dear Fabius, me if well you know, 
You ne'er will take me for your Foe : 
If right yourſelf you comprehend, 

You neer will take me for your Friend. 


| 178. 
111 +3 For this has Heaven to Virtue's glorious * : 
1 Call'd me; and plac'd the Garland in my View, 

4 | The Wreath of Conqueſt. Baſely to deſert, | 
i The Part aſſign'd me; and with daſtard Fear 


i From preſent Pain, the Cauſe of future Bliſs, | 
$ | | ; To 


[ 2x ] 


to all Mankind. - His Benevolence is ++ univer- 
fal ; he always ſpeaks of that great Source of Vir- 
tue, as the +* greateſt Source too of . Happineſs 
and Joy : and (what is ſomewhat particular) he 
thinks it ſo not only to Man, but to all God's 
Creatures; 4? even to the leaſt of Inſects, 


B 3 ++: "TRY 


To ſhrink into the Boſom of the Grave 
How then is Gratitude's vaſt Debt repaid ? 
Where all the tender Offices of Love 


Due to fraternal Man, in which the Heart 
Each Bleſſing it communicates enjoys? p. 153. 


++ See p. 165. y, 11. &c, 
+5 Beatitude ſupreme in giving Joy. 


— 520% - a £7% HR Fu,” 


p. 162. J. 15, 
**Hail, Source of Tranſport ever new 


While I thy ſtrong Impulſe purſue 
I taſte a Joy ſincere: 


Too vaſt for little Minds to know, 


Who on themſelves alone beſtow 
Their Wiſhes and their Care. 


By thee inſpir'd the generous Breaſt, 
In bleſſing others only bleſt, 
With Goodneſs large and free 
Delights the Widow's Tears to ſtay ; 
To teach the Blind their ſmootheſt Way, 
And aid the feeble Knee. 
Hymn to Benevolence, p. 24, and 25. 
Thou fillſt the Waſte of Ocean, Earth and Air, 
With Multitudes that ſwim, or walk, or fly; 
From rolling Worlds deſcends thy generous Care 
To inſet Crowds, that ſcape the niceſt Eye: 
For each a Sphere was circumſcrib'd by thee : 
To bleſs, and to be bleſt, their nobleſt End, 
To which, with ſpeedy Courſe, they all unerring tend, 
p. 22. 


[ 22 | 

He looks upon Virtue as the Cauſe of +* Hap- 
pineſs to Man, in the whole Extent of his Be- 
ing; and on Vice as the Cauſe of his 49 Miſery, 
and Unhappineſs. | 

His Thoughts of Death are ſuch, as I ſhould 
imagine every Wiſe and Good Man muſt enter- 
tain of it; and if they are not more commonly to 
be met with, it will only prove that Men of both 
thoſe Characters are not ſo common' as one would 
with, He looks upon Death“ as a thing rather 


to 


And in his Hymn to Benevolence; 
We ſee it's Energy prevail, 
Thro' Being's ever riſing Scale; 


From nothing, even to Gon. 


. * S * 


p. 24. 
Fair Virtue ſhines to all diſplay'd ; | 


Nor aſks the tardy Schoolman's Aid, 
To teach us what is right. 


Pleaſure and Pain ſhe ſets in View. 


K p. 60. 
4% Curs'd with unnumber'd groundleſs Fears 


How pale yon ſhivering Wretch appears ! 
For him the Day-light ſhines in vain ; 

For him, the Fields no Joys contain: 
Impending Miſts deform the Sky, 

And Beauty withers in his Eye, &c. 


See p. 32, and 33. 
But ſince all Crimes their Hell contain; 


Since all muſt feel, who merit Pain, &c. 


p. 29. Y. 20. 


30 


— Reaſon will diſpel 
Thoſe fancy'd Terrors. Reaſon will inſtruct thee, 
That Death is Heaven's kind interpoſing Hand, 


To 


[ 23 ] 
to be deſired, than to be fear'd ; as a Relief from 
all the Buſtle, and Troubles, of this Life : and 
as the Initiation, or Entrance, into a much nobler 
State of Life, an uninterrupted State of Immor- 
tality and Joy. 
His Ideas of the Deity are uncommonly great 
and noble. He ſpeaks of God, as compleating 


the whole Creation ** by a ſingle Thought; and 
of his ** diſtreſſing, or reviving all things, only 


B 4 by 


To ſnatch thee timely from impending Woe ; 
From aggregated Miſery, whoſe Pangs 
Can find no other Period but the Grave. p. y a * 


— Who wou'd not fink 
A while in Tears and Sorrow; then emerge 


With tenfold Luſtre, Triumph o'er his Pain, 
And with unfading Glory ſhine in Heaven ? 
P. 133. 
While Life gives Pleaſure, Life ſhall ſtill remain; 
Till Death, with gentle Hand, ſhall ſhut the pleaſing Scene: 
Safe, ſable Guide, to that celeſtial Shore 
Where Pleaſure knows no End, and Change isfear'd no more. 
| P. 33 
1 See p. 34. poſthac.— Hail Sovereign Goodneſs, &c. 
* Tf one Moment thou thy Face ſhould'ſt hide, 
Thy Glory clouded or thy Smiles deny'd, 
Then widow'd Nature veils her mournful Eyes; 
And vents her Grief in univerſal Sighs. 
But when again thy Glory is diſplay'd, 
Reviv'd Creation lifts her chearful Head: 
New riſing Forms thy potent Smiles obey, 


And Life rekindles at the genial Ray 
United Thanks repleniſh'd Nature pays, 


And Heay'n and Earth reſound their Maker's Praiſe. .. 
p. 14 


1 
* 
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by caſting a ſingle Regard toward them, or look- 
ing from them. He conſiders the Love of God 
as the only *3 ſatisfactory Object for Happineſs in 
this World: and he ſhows how ſtrong this is in his 
own Mind, by the Warmth which?“ animates his 
Prayers, and Thankſgivings, to his Maker. He 
carries this ſo far, that in one Place, (tho' he 

ex- 


53 See, The Wiſh ſatisfyd, p. 35, to 39. 

5+ Whilethis immortal Spark of heav'nly Flame 
Diſtends my Breaſt, and animates my Frame, 
To thee my ardent Praiſes ſhall be borne * 
On the firſt Breeze that wakes the bluſhing Morn; "© 
The lateſt Star ſhall hear the pleaſing Sound, 1 
And Nature in full Chois ſhall join around: 
When full of thee my Soul.excurſive flies 
Thro' Earth, Air, Ocean, or thy regal Skies; 
From World to World, new Wonders ſtill I find, 
And all the Godhead flaſhes on my Mind, 


And in his Hymn to Divine Love : 

To thee, munific ever-flaming Love ! 

One endleſs Hymn united Nature ſings; 

To thee, the bright Inhabitants above 
Tune the glad Voice, and ſweep the warbling Strings : 
From Pole to Pole, on ever-waving Wings | 

Winds waft thy Praiſe, by rolling Planets tun'd; 

Aid then, O Love, my Voice to emulate the Sound. 


p- 15. 


It comes ! it comes ! I feel internal Day ! 
Transfuſive Warmth through all my Boſom glows : 
My Soul expanding gives the Torrent way ; 


Thro' all my Veins it kindles as it flows. 


Thus raviſfid from-the Scene of Night and Woes, 
Oh ſnatch me, bear me to thy happy Reign ! 
There teach my Tongue thy Praiſe, in more exalted Strains, 


p. 23. 


LW 1 


expreſſes his inferior Abilities as to the Form, ) he 
ſeems unwilling to yield even to the angelic Or- 
der of Beings, ** as to the Sincerity and Ardency 
of his Devotions, 

Tno' I have read Mr. Blacklock's Poems 
enough, to have entertain'd as high an Opinion 
of them, as any one can well have ; yet my go- 
ing from his Moral Character to his Poeti- 
cal one, ſeems a very great Fall to me: and 1 
feel a ſenſible Uneafineſs in quitting the former, 
even whilſt I am entering on ſo agrecable a Sub- 
ject as the latter. 


5 
25 
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' 0 r. 
| Of his Poetical Charafer. 


HERE is a great Perſpicuity, Neatneſs, 
and even Elegance of Stile, to be obſerved 
in ſeveral of his Pieces: particularly, in his!“ 
Wiſh, (which has ſo may other Beauties;) in his 
Imitation *? of one of the Pſalms; his Poem 
| on 
hy thee, O God! by thy paternal Arm, 
Through ev'ry Period of my infant State 
Suſtain'd, I live to yield thee Praiſes due. 
O cou'd my Lays, with heav'nly Raptures warm, 
High as thy Throne re-echo to the Songs 
Of Angels! thence, O] cou'd my Pray'r obtain 
One Beam of Inſpiration, to inflame 
And animate my Numbers! Heav'n's full Choir 
In loftier Strains th'inſpiring God might ſing ; 
But not more ardent, more fincere, than mine. 
p- 15% 
Poems, p. 125. 57 Phe 139th. p. 5. 
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on the Refinements in Metaphy fical Philo- 


ſophy, (in which he owns 59 he had plung'd 


too deep, formerly, himſelf ; in his new Dreſſing 
the 52 old Scotch Song; and his Ode, * to a 
Coquet. 

Tux laſt mention'd of theſe is written with 
ſomething of a gayer Air, than is uſual in his 
Poems; tho” he is far from wanting a Talent for 
Vivacity and Satire, if he would give himſelf 
leave to indulge it: but he is ſo good-natur'd, 
that he has ſcarce given us any direct Specimen 
of it againſt any one, except himſelf, This is in 
the Piece called the Author's Picture: From 
which, and his “s earlieſt Piece of all, (that has 
ſome Glances of the ſame Kind,) it may fairly 
enough be conjectur'd, that he had a natural Bent 
this Way ; and it might probably have appear'd 
much more frequently, and more ſtrongly in his 
Writings, had it not been for -his ſuperior Good- 


neſs of Heart, and his being ſtruck (as ſoon as he 


came to a reaſoning Age) ſo much more ſtrongly, 
with the Charms of Morality and Philoſophy. 
H1s 64 Paſtoral Song, and his Ode “ to a 
Friend that was going abroad, are very well 
written, each in their Way; and have beſide, 
feveral good pathetic Strokes in them. His 56 
Paſtoral, inſcrib'd to Evanthe, is poetical as well 
pathetic, to a great Degree; and his 5? Soliloquy 

is both, in à very high one. 
His Elegy 15 on Conſtantia flows on, all in 
one Stream of Diſtreſs and Paſfion; and riſes, 
about 
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about the Middle of the Piece, to very high 
Poetry. 

THis with the Soliloquy juſt mention'd, and 
two of his Hymns, (one s to the Supreme Being, 

and the other“ to Fortitude, are the Parts of his 

Poems which would be the moſt proper of any 
do prove that he is not incapable of himſelf to 
* KW. rile to a true Sublimity ; both of Thinking, and 
J 4 Wr iting. 
5 His Hymn to“ Benevolence is an amiable 
1 Piece, for its inlarged Notions: and both that 
and his Ode to a Lady on the Loſs of her 
Child, abound as much in good Morals, as they 
S do in good Senſe and Poetry. 
; 8 His Tranſlation of Buchanan's Deſiderium 
t CLCatetiæ, and his own 7+ Plaintive Shepherd, give 
1 
8 
e 
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the beſt Proofs of his Eaſe and Fluency in the 
Paſtoral Sort of Verſification: and in the latter of 
theſe, there is a ſtrong Inſtance of his varying his 
Notes according to the Occaſion, I mean, * 


„ BH where he ſpeaks of his own Diſtreſs in ſlow ſo- 
lemn Numbers; and of his Rival's Happineſs in 

a MM a more enliven'd and joyous run of Verſe, Much 

ll the ſame thing may be obſerv'd in his two Odes, 

>, WW printed “ together; one writ in the Time of 

s WF Sickneſs, and the other on Health. 

19 Tursz forts of Miſcellaneous Poems have not 

y generally much of planning in them. The 

= beſt plan'd among Mr. Blacklock's ſeem to be his 

inn Wich ſatisfied, and “ the Monody ; the latter 
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of which, beſide this Merit, is very pathetic, 
and very poetical. 

As all general Commendations are of leſs Force, 
and more to be ſuſpected; I ſhall give ſeveral 
particular Inſtances from his Works, which I be- 
lieve will be fully ſufficient to evince, that he has 
the true Spirit of Poetry in him. 

Tus moſt diſtinguiſhing Character of Poetry, 
is to be deſcriptive ; and it is this which gives the 
very near Relation that there is, between Poetry, 
and Painting. 3 

MR. Blacklock is very deſcriptive, in many 
Parts of his Poems; but 'tis very eaſy to be ob- 
ſerv'd that, where his Deſcriptions are of any 
Length, they are generally not Deſcriptions of 
Things, but of Paſſions. To which one may 
add, that they turn much more on the melan- 
choly Paſſions, than the joyous or pleaſing ones. 
Both of which are perhaps to be accounted for, 
from his unfortunate Loſs of his Sight in his In- 
fancy. | 

In ſpight of this, how pretty is his Deſcription 
of a modeſt Lady going to be married ? 


See, the wiſh'd-for Dawn appears 

A more than wonted Glow ſhe wears 
Awake, you Nymphs, the bluſhing Bride! 
T' eclipſe Aurora's roſy Pride: 

While virgin Shame retards her Way ; 

And Love, half-angry, chides her Stay“. 


1 And how different, are the Characters of his 
1 14 Minſtrels ? 


* Poems, p. 52. 
Panting 
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Panting Boſoms, ſpeaking Eyes ; 
Yielding Smiles, and trembling Sighs. 


He thus expreſſes his own Paſſion, for 
Urania: 


Amid the cooling Fragrance of the Morn 
How ſweet with her thro' lonely Fields to ſtray ! 
Her Charms the lovelieſt Landſkip ſhall adorn ; 
And add new Glories to the riſing Day. 


With her, all Nature ſhines in heighten'd Bloom; 
The ſilver Stream in ſweeter Muſic flows: 
Odours more rich the fanning Gales perfume z 


And deeper Tinctures paint the ſpreading Roſe. 


With her the Shades of Night their Horrors loſe 3 


It's deepeſt Silence charms, if ſhe be by: 
Her Voice the Muſic of the Dawn renews; 
It's lambent Radiance ſparkles in her Eye **. 


HIS Introduction ** of the Angel to ſolve his 
Doubts, when his own Reaſon is at a loſs in the 
Purſuit of Happineſs, ſhows how poetical an 
Imagination he has: as his making a Perſon of 
Content, and repreſenting her in the Manner he 
does, is the Effect of a very pretty one; the' it 
takes up no more than a ſingle Line. 


While in the lowly Hut, and filent Grove, 
Content plays ſmiling with her Siſter Love $3.” 


THE Picture of Diſcord, may ſerve as a 
Contraſt to the former : 


Diſcord, at whoſe tremendous View 
Hell quakes with Horror ever new, No 


8 P. 37. 8 P. 128. 8 P. 39. 5. 9. to the End of that 
Poem. 2 P. 97. J. 14. 
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30 
No more by endleſs Night depreſs'd 
Pours all her Venom thro' each Breaſt: 
And, while deep Groans and Carnage is increas'd, 


Smiles grim, the ring Miſchief to enjoy $4. 


Tur Deſcription of a Perſon whilſt drowning, 
and the Expreſſion of the Grief of his Friends 
ſtanding on the Bank, and unable to aſſiſt him; 
are equally ſtrong and poetical. 


Rang'd on the Brink the weeping Matrons ſtand, 
The lovely Wreck of Fortune to ſurvey ; 
While o'er the Flood he wav'd his beauteous Hand, ( 
Or in convulſive Anguiſh ſtruggling lay; 
By ſlow Degrees they view'd his Force decay, 
In fruitleſs Efforts to regain the Shore; [no more | 80 
They view'd, and mourn'd his Fate—O Heaven, they cou'd 


TE Diſtreſs of a blind Man, (when ſud- . 
denly alarm'd with a Danger that threatens his 
Life, tho' the Extent and Nature of that Danger 
is unknown to him) is thus ſtrongly and abruptly 
expreſs d in the Entrance to his Soliloquy. 


Where am I?—— O Eternal Power of Heav'n 
Relieve me Or amid the ſilent Gloom 


Can Danger's Cry approach no gen'rous Ear 

Prompt to addreſs the Unhappy ? — O my Heart. 
What ſhall I do? or whither ſhall I turn? 

Will no kind Hand, benevolent as Heav'n, 


Save me involv'd in Peril, and in Night! 86 


TH1s has a very near Reſemblance to the pa- 
thetic Manner of Sophocles, (particularly, in the 


firſt Scene of his PhiloFetes :) as the following 
| | Lines 


% Poems. p. 41. es Ib. p. 115. 86 P. 141. 


L 87) 


Lines on Love, from his old Scotch Song, con- 
tain ſome of the very Expreſſions of Sappbo. | 


He fix'd his Look, he ſigb'd, he quak'd; 
His Colour went, and came: 


- a Dark grew his Een, his Ears reſound; 


18 ö His Breaſt was all on Flame 87. 
* | Nor leſs ſtrong is his Account of the firſt At- 
; tack of a violent Love, 
There, from the Nymphs retir'd depreſs'd ſhe lay; 
To unremitting Pain a ſmiling Prey: 
Even then I faw her, as an Angel bright; 
I ſaw! I lov'd! I periſh'd at the Sight 
I ſigh'd, I bluſh'd ; I gaz'd with fix'd Surprize : 
* And all my Soul hung raptur'd in my Eyes 88. 
u 
AND he ſhews much the ſame Force, in ſpeak- 
d- ing of his Rival's Happineſs “; and his own 
115 WW Jealouſy and Conſtancy. 
”" = Hts Deſcription of the Effects of a guilty Con- 
ly Cience, is as Poetical as it is Juft, In ſpeaking of a 
a very wicked Perſon, he fays : 
| : In hopes his Terror to elude, 
By Day, he mingles with the Crowd: 
Yet finds his Soul to Fears a Prey, 
< In buſy Crowds, and open Day. 
If Night alone his Walk ſurprize, 
What horrid Viſions round him riſe ! 
That blaſted Oak, which meets his way, 
- Shown by the Meteor's ſudden Ray, 
* The 
the 5 
ing 87 Poems. p. 83 oF. 9 39 P. 34, 35. See 


nes 5 p. 128, 5. 17; to 129, J. 4. 


[ 32 ] 
(The midnight Murd'rer's known Retreat, ) 
Felt Heav'n's avengeful Bolt of late: 
The claſhing Chain, the Groan profound, 
Loud from yon ruin'd Tow'r reſound: 
And now the ſpot he ſeems to tread 
Where ſome ſelf-ſlaughter'd Corſe was laid 
Beneath his Steps Earth ſeems to bend ; 
Deep Murmurs from her Caves aſcend : 
Till all his Soul, by Fancy ſway'd, 
Sees horrid Phantoms crowd the Shade. 9? 
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THERE is very much of the ſame Force, and | 
the ſame Way of Thinking, in his Deſcription of 
| Horror : where he breaks out thus, all at once. 
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And, ſhield me Heav'n ! what hollow Sound, 
1 Like Fate's dread Knell, runs echoing round ? 
bf >, The Bell ſtrikes One; that magic Hour, 
When riſing Fiends exert their Pow'r: 
And now, ſure now, ſome Cauſe Unbleſt 
Breathes more than Horror thro my Breaſt. 
How deep the Breeze! how dim the Light ! 


What Spectres ſwim before my Sight! » 


I nap a very early Occaſion of mentioning 
his Force in deſcribing both Parental Tender- 
neſs, and Filial Affection. As he feels this 
with great Warmth in his own Breaſt, ſo he 
deſcribes it with a great deal of Energy in ſpeak- 
ing of others. What a pretty Picture does he 
give of a young Daughter's Aſſiduity in attending 
her Father, in his laſt Sickneſs ? 


Whether 
PM 433 Poems, p. 27. 
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Whether the Day it's wonted Courſe renew'd, 
Or mid-night Vigils wrap'd the World in Shade; 
- Her tender Taſk aſſiduous ſhe purſu'd, 
To ſooth his Anguiſh, or his Wants to aid: 
To ſoften ev'ry Pain, : 
The meaning Look explain; 
And ſcan the forming Wiſh, eer yet expreſt: 
The dying Father ſmil'd 
With Fondneſs on hi; Child; 
And when his Tongue was mute, hisEyesherGoodneſs bleſs'd.9* 


And how ſtrongly does he expreſs the Grief 


of a Mother, on the Loſs of her Son, by a vio- 
lent Death ? 


Dear hapleſs Youth !—what felt thy Mother's Heart 
When in her View thy lifeleſs Form was laid? 

Such Auguiſh when the Soul and Body part, 
Such agonizing Pangs the Frame invade : 
« Was there no Hand, ſhe cry'd, my Child to aid ?— 


AND ſo on, thro' the whole; Page, to 
And art thou to my Ams ah] art thou thus reſtor'd! ” 


I $HALL only add to theſe Proofs of his Emo- 
tion, and Force in Writing, ſome which will 
ſhow that he can even riſe to the Sublime. Such, 
T think, is his Couplet on the Creation of Light; 
in his Hymn, to the Supreme Being : 


When Darkneſs rul'd with univerſal Sway; 
He ſpoke, and kindled up the Blaze of Day. 9+ 


AND that Idea, of the whole Creation's being 
conceiv'd and executed, as one and the ſame Act; 
in the following Paſlage. 


* P. 122 9 P. 116. 9 P. 8. 
C Hail, 


[ 34 ) 

Hail, Sovereign Goodneſs, all-productive Mind I 
On all thy Works thyſelf inſcrib'd we find. 
How various all, how variouſly indow'd |! 
How great their Number, and each Part how good ! 
How perfect then muſt the great Parent ſhine ? 
Who, with one Act of energy Divine, 
Laid the vaſt Plan and finiſh'd the Deſign. ?? 


Svcn, his Deſcription of theWhale ; in Imita- 
tion of the Pſalmiſt. 


Fere the huge Poter t of the ſcaly Train, 
Enormous, fails incumbent o'er the Main; 
An animated Iſle : and in his Way 
Daſhes to Heaven's blue Arch the foamy Sea. 


When Skies and Ocean mingle Storm and Flame, 
Portending inſtant Wreck to Nature's Frame ; 


Pleas'd in the Scene, he mocks with confcious Pride 

The volley'd Lightning, and the ſurging Tide: 
And, while the wrathful Elements engage, 

Foments with horrid Sport the Tempeſt's Rage. 96 


SUCH 1s his Imagination of the Terrors that 
diſtract the Mind of the Wicked, in two Paſſages 
fo lately 97 quoted; and ſuch, in the two following 
on the ſame Subject. 


Tis thine to fear hereafter, if not feel, 
Plagues that can boaſt no precedent in Hell. 
Ev'n in the filent, ſafe, domeſtic Hour, 

Ev'n in the Scene of Tenderneſs and Peace; 

Remorſe, more fierce than all the Fiends below, 
In Fancy's Ears ſhall with a thoufand Tongues a 
Thunder Deſpair and Ruin: all her Snakes F 
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Shall rear their ſpeckled Creſts aloft in Air 
With ceaſeleſs horrid Hiſs ; ſhall brandiſh quick 


Their forky Tongues, or roll their kindling Eyes 
With ſanguine fiery Glare. 38 


To thy Dreams 

Th infernal Gulph ſhall open; and diſcloſe 

It's latent Horrors. O' er the burning Lake 

Of blue ſulphureous Gleam, the piercing Shriek, 
The Scourge inceſſant, and the clanking Chain, 
Shall ſcare thee ev'n to Frenzy. On thy Mind 
It's fierceſt Flames ſhall prey, while from it's Depth 
Some gnaſhing Fury beckons thy Approach ; 
And, thirſty of Perdition, waits to plunge 

Thy naked Soul ten thouſand Fathom down 
Amidſt the boiling Surges. 93 


SECT. 1V. 
Of his deſcribing Viſible Objects. 


Con now to the fourth and laſt, and by 
much the moſt difficult Part of my Under- 
taking. And here I ſeem to myſelf to be like 
one that is entering on a wide Field, in which 
there is not a fingle Track to direct his Steps ; 
only the Point he aims at appears obſcurelyg and 
at a Diſtance, before him : and where he cannot 
meet with any Path, he muſt endeavour to preſs 
on through the Buſhes and Brambles, as well as 


Or, (to raiſe this low Proſe Simile by 
Firgil's Epic one,) 


C2 Quale 


Poems. 160. 59 Ibid, p. 161, 
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Quale per incertam lunam, ſub luce maligna, 
Eft iter in ſylvis; ubi cœlum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 


As puzzled Travellers bewilder'd move, 
The Moon ſcarce glimmering thro? the duſky Grove; 


When Jove from mortal Eyes has ſnatch'd the Light, 
And wrapt the World in undiſtinguiſh'd Night. 


THE Gentleman, who has given the Account 
of our Author prefix'd to his Works, ſays that it 
has been obſerv'd by others; © That it muſt be 
Matter of Amuſement to the curious Reader, 
to remark how well the Poet deſcribes Ob- 
jects which he never ſaw ; and expreſſes ſo as 
to be underſtood by others, thoſe Ideas which 
he himſelf cou'd never conceive,” —In truth, 
this is extreamly ſurprizing; and very difficult, to 
be fully accounted for: however, I ſhall endea- 
vour to account for it as far as I am able; and 
where I find myſelf quite at a loſs, I ſhall be 
very ready to own my Ignorance. 

IT is remarkable enough, that ſome of the 
greateſt Poets that ever were in the World, have 
been blind; and 'tis very probable, that the Loſs 
of their Sight may have added to the Force of 
their Imagination, as far as it went : in the ſame 
Manner, and for the ſame Reaſons, that we 
think the more intenſely of any one thing, when 
we ſhut out all the other Objects that are round 
about us, But a Poet born blind, or (which 
is much the fame thing) one who has been 


blind from his early Infancy, is ſtill a Novelty ; 
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Virgil's Zn. 6, 272 and Pitt's Tranſlation, Ib. 384. 5 
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and a thing much to be wonder'd at. Our great 
Milton did not loſe his Sight till he was * about 
fifty Years old; and Homer, for ought we know, 
—— have enjoy'd his, till after he had 
finiſh'd his two moſt celebrated Poems. 

OuR Author (as has been mention'd often 
before) loſt his Sight entirely, before he was half 
a Year old: and conſequently whatever Ideas 
he may have in relation to viſible Objects, muſt 
have been acquir'd only from the Characters he 
has learnt of them from Books and Converſation ; 
and ſome ſuppos'd Analogies between thoſe Cha- 
racters, and any of the Ideas in the Stock he has 
laid in, either from his other Senſes, or his own 
Reflections upon them. Notwithſtanding which, 
he ſpeaks very frequently of the Objects and Ideas 
belonging to Sight, with great Familiarity, and 
Boldneſs; and generally, without Impropriety. 

To make every thing as clear as J can, in ſo 
intricate a Subject: I ſhall ſet down the Facts 
from his own Writings, under diſtin&t Heads; 
and add my own Gueſſes towards accounting for 
them, under each of thoſe Heads. 

Ix the firſt place then, our Author ſpeaks of 
Day, and Night Light, and Darkneſs ;—of 
the Eye, View, and Sight ; —of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars nol Lightning, and Meteors We” the 
Beams of the Sun ;—and of the Flaſhing, Gleam- 
ing, Glowing, Glaring, and Blazing of different 
Objects; ſome of theſe in a literal Way, but more 
in a profeſs'd metaphorical one, , 


2 Newton's Life of Milton, p. xxxvii. 


C 3 His 


[ 38 ] 

His general Notion of Day, (beſide the Idea 
of Duration which he has in common with us,) 
ſeems to me to be the Idea of an © unknown 
c“ ſomething, that is very lively, and joyous ;” 
but the diſtinguiſhing Joy of it, that we have in 
ſeeing the Light, and all the Variety of Objects 
that are gilded and ſhown to ſo much Advantage 
by it, he can only talk of, * as he does of the 
Joys of Heaven : which, (as the Scripture aſſures 
us, ) it has not enter'd into the Heart of Man ta 
conceive, 

His general Notion of Night, as its oppoſite, 
is an Idea of ſomething very gloomy and melan- 
choly ; not unlike the moſt vulgar idea 4 of Hell, 
in all Ages. 

To be a little more particular on theſe two 
Articles: I imagine that his Notion of Day may 
comprehend in it, befide this unknown Part, all 
the following known Ideas : 5 Warmth, Variety 
of Sounds, Society, and ? Chearfulneſs. 


His 


* If up to Heav'n's ætherial Height 
Thy Proſpect to elude I riſe, 
In Splendor there ſeverely Bright 
Thy Preſence ſhall my Sight ſurprize ; 
There, beaming from their Source Divine, 
In full Meridian, Light and Beauty ſhine. 


; 2 P. 17. 
4 He himſelf joins Night and Hell together, 


p. 25; 6, 


— l! feel internal Day; 


Transfuſive Warmth thro' all my Boſom glows. 
| p. 283 5. 9- 


- oC 4 


and ** Horror ; 


=O” we | 9 
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His Notion of Night, comprehends the 925 
ral Ideas of ® Silence, * Solitude, 15 Melancholy, 
each of which he himſelf has 


C 4 expreſly 


s Baniſh'd from Day each dear Delight; 
And ſhook with conſcious Starts the Night. 


p. 283 J. 14. 
7 Tho? Day 


Pours on their Sight it's Soul- refreſhing Stream; 
To me extinct in everlaſting Shades ! 


p-. 149; 501. 


For her, black Sadneſs clouds my brighteſt Day; 


For her in Tears the midnight Vigils roll: 


: p. 1273 6. 
Night brooding e' er her mute Domain, 8 


In rayleſs Silence wraps her _ 


br 26, 8. 
With her, the Shades of Night their Horrors loſe ; 


It's deepeſt Silence charms, if ſhe be by, 


p. 128, 6. 
9 In hopes his Terror to elude, | | 
By Day he mingles with the Crowd ; 
Yet-finds his Soul to Fears a Prey, 
In buſy Crowds and open Day : 
If Night alone his Walk ſurprize, 
What horrid Viſions round him riſe ! 
p. 32; Y. 24. 
Primeval _ * her gloomy Reign. 
p. II. J. 18. 
The Scene of Night and Woes, 
| p- 23, 12. 
O'er all the mournful Plain 
Let Night, and Sorrow, reign. 
p. III, 13. 


11 Than Night more dreadful, in her blackeft Shroud. 
p. 150, 3. See p. 27. J. 3 to 6. 
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[ 40 
expreſly annex'd to it, in ſome Part or other of 
his Poems. 


I am apt to ſuſpect, chat he may formerly 
have admitted a Mixture from the Senſe of 
Feeling, into his ſtrongeſt Ideas of Darkneſs : 
and that as the Scripture ** (and our great Poet 
Milton from them) Re call'd it palpable, 5 he 
may ſometimes have conceived it, as if it really 
was ſo, 

He ſeems to uſe the Words, Eye, View, and 


4 Sight; ; 


2 Darkneſs that may be felt. Exod. Ch. x. v. 21 . 
Palpable Obſcure. Paradiſe Loft : B. 2. 5. 406. 


Let this revolving Day, 
Deep ting d with conſcious Gloom, roll flow along, 
| p- IIZ. V. I. 
Hell's mazy Frauds deep in his Boſom roll; 
And all her Gloom hangs heavy on his Soul. 


p- 132, 14. 
Beneath the pendent Globe if laid, | 
If plung'd in Hell's Abyſs profound, 
I call on Night's impervious Shade 
To ſpread eſſential Darkneſs round 
Conſpicuous to thy wide Survey, 


Evi n Hell's grim Horrors kindle i into Day. | 
This laſt. Paſſage, in particular, ſhows that he ſometimes 


conſiders Darkneſs as more than a mere Privation ; and there 


ought to be ſomething of the ſame Way of T hinking, where he 
ſpeaks of Death's 


— Inexorable Gloom. p. 116. 5. 7. 


14 Thy Wiſdom who can comprehend ? 
It's higheſt Point what Eye can find ? p. 17, 3. 


From Films of Error purge the Mental Eye. 


169, 11. 
; But 
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Sight ; indifferently, either for the Mind or for 
Ideas in the Mind. 


Mx. Blacilock muſt probably have bam aſh | 


told, that our Sight conveys much quicker, live- 
lier, and more pleaſing, (or as I ſhould chuſe to 
expreſs it to himſelf, much more Poetical) Ideas 
of Things to the Mind, than our Feeling does ; 
that theſe Ideas are all brought to us, by the 


Means of what we call Light, ſtriking variouſly 


on our Eyes; and that the chief Source or 
Diſpenſer of this Light, is the Sun. This (to- 
gether with the bes that he has gotten in 
common with us, ** from Philoſophy) muſt make 

him 


But ſoon, too ſoon, in Fancy's timid Eyes, 
Wild Waves ſhall roar, and Conflagrations ſpread. 
| x25, 6. 
Hence, hence, indignant turn thy Eyes, 7 
To my dejected Soul I ſaid. 
- 41. 12. 
If to Mankind I turn my View. 


| 41, I. 
How rare ſuch Views the Heart expand! 31, 19. 
Her Angel-form thy Sight ſhall charm, 

Thy Heart her Angel-goodneſs warm. 41, 16. 


Still the ſad Viſion ſwims before my Sight. 119. 2. 


15 He has very right Philoſophical Ideas, as ſuch, not only of 
the Sun, but of the Moon, and Stars: as may appear from 
the following Paſſages. x 74> 

Thou all-enliv*ning Flame, intenſely bright, 
Whoſe ſacred Beams illume each wandring Sphere 
That thro” high Heav'n reflects thy trembling Light, 
Conducting round this Globe the varied Year. 
p. 112. 
He 
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him conſider the Sun, as a very glorious Being; 
and indeed this Idea of Glory ſeems from his 
Works, to be his principal Idea of the Sun. 
His chief Ideas of the Moon , and Stars, are 
probably of the ſame kind; only in leſs Degrees. 
His Idea of Lightning **, and Meteors, I ſup- 
poſe to be till of the fame kind; only with the 
1 i] Addition of the Ideas, of more Violence, and 
49 ſhorter Duration. 
| THis Idea of Glory may be us'd by him to ſup- 
ply the Room of our Idea of Light ; and what- 
| ever 
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He bad the Silver Majeſty of Night 

Revolve her Circles ; and encreaſe her Light: 
Aſſign'd a Province to each rolling Sphere; 
And taught the Sun to regulate the Vear. 
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p. II. 
Whilſt others view Heav'n's all- involving Arch, 
Bright with unnumber'd Worlds; and loſt in Joy, 
Fair Order and Utility behold: | 
To me, thoſe fair Viciſſitudes are loft. 


p- 144, 
16 Where'er the Nine their tuneful Preſence deign, 

There ſhall thy Glory with unclouded Blaze 

Command immortal Monuments of Praiſe ; 

From Clime to Clime the circling Sun ſhall view 

It's rival Splendor ſtill his own purſue, 


I p. 140, 6. 
; | 37 He calls the Moon, 
| i | — The Silver Majeſty of Night. II, 13. 
'| And the Stars, ( the Argent Train,“ of the Evening. 
| . I2, 13, 
13 — Lightning's Flaſh——— _ 
19, 17- 
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ever we call Luminous, he may conceive as Glo- 
rious '*, 

His Notion of the Beams of the Sun, ſeems 
to be compos'd of this * Idea of Glory, and that 
of Rapidity ; and I am a little inclin'd to ſuſpect, 
that he may 2 poſſibly have admitted that of 
Solidity too into it, formerly ; as was faid be- 
fore **, in the Caſe of Darkneſs. 

H1s Idea of a Blaze is certainly this of Glory 2, 
if I am right before in ſuppoſing it the chief in- 

gredient 


The Meteor's ſuddain Ray. 
(Of Lightning.) 33, 2. 
— Of the State of the Bleſt: ſee Paragraph the ſecond, in 
Note 45, p. 21. anteh. —and, of the Deity, Note 5. p. 23. 
13 He applies the ſame Ideas in ſpeaking of Heaven; 


In vivid Glory where the fainteſt Rays 


Out-flaſh the Splendor of our mid-day Sun. 
| 151, 10. 
19 Like Sun- beams ſheen her waving Locks; 


Her Een, like Stars were bright. 


3 (In his Old-Scotch Song.) 83, 2 
Swift as a Sun-beam — p. 385 5. 14. 


2 Far as the pointed Sun beam flies, 


p. 24, J. 13. 
Cou'd I, like Uriel, on ſome pointed Ray 


To your far diſtant Eden wing my Way. 


167, 6. 
21 P. 40. . 
22 Amid the Sun's full Blaze 
18, 6. 
5 The Blaze of Day. x 
8, 6. 


View its full Blaze in open Proſpect glow. 
| (Of the Glories of Heayen.) 128, 14. 
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gredient in his Idea of the Sun: and thoſe of 21, 
Flaſhing, Gleaming, Glowing, and Glaring, may 
be all of the ſame kind, under various Chargers 
and in different Degrees. 
Wuùũàr his Idea of this Sort of Glory is, I can- 
not at all determine: and it would be a very par- 
ticular Pleaſure to me, to have an Opportunity of 
converſing with him on that, and many other 
Doubts, that muſt ariſe in reading his Works. 
Yet I think I could gueſs ſometimes at what turn 
his Anſwers might take ; and doubt not but that 
they would often be very odd, and entertaining. 
Thus, (to inſtance in a Point very lately men- 
tion'd,) I imagine that if he was aſk'd the Que- 
ſtion, he would anſwer; “ That a briſk Tune 
« was much more like the Rays of the Sun, than 
* a melancholy One; and ſhould not be ſur- 
priz'd if a Perſon that had been blind as early as 
Mr. Blacklock, and had not been fo well inſtruct- 
ed in Philoſophy as he has been, was to aſk ; 
© Why they had never wove ſome of them into 
* a Robe, for a King to wear upon the Day of 
«« his Coronation ?” 

SECONDLY, our Author not only makes uſe 
of Epithets from each of the five principal Co- 


lours, 


4 


23 From World to World, new Wonders ſtill I find; 
And all the Godhead flaſhes on my Mind. 


15, 16. 
— The mid-day Gleam. 


113, 5. 


(Of Diamonds) 36, 2. 
Tho' Fortune nurſe him with a Mother's Care; 
And deck her Pageant in a ſhort- liv'd Glare. 


Glowing Stones — 


1733 8. 


| 
4 
: 
| 
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lours, (at leaſt, if we may be allow'd to ſubſtitute 
Purple in the Room of Violet) but alſo, from 
White, or the Appearance of all of them when 
aſſociated together; from ſome of the interme- 
diate Colours; from various Colours, in the 
ſame Object; — and from the different Degrees 
of ' Brightneſs, and Dimneſs of Colours, in diffe- 
rent Objects; or on different Occaſions. 

I Do not remember that he annexes the word 
Red, to any thing but *+ Lightning. — Yellow, 
he attributes very properly to ** Gold, among 
Metals; and to the ** Crocus, among Flowers. 
Green, as properly, to Trees or Arbours, 
:** Graſs-Fields, Valleys, and Plains. — Blue, to 


the -o Sea, 5 the Heavens, and the Morning. 
And 


24 As Cer the long- collected Storm deſcend, 
Red Lightnings flaſh. | 19, 4 


Till his Red Terrors Fove again diſplay. 


3 | 130 5 
25 With Toil amaſs a mighty Store | 
Of glowing Stones, or yellow Ore. 36, 2. 
26 In Yellow Glory let the Crocus ſhine. I 35, 19. 
27 — —— Green Retreat. 123, 9. 
Beneath a Green Shade — 4 


28 Here Verdant Paſtures wide extended lie, 


And yield the grazing Herd exuberant ſupply. 10, 24. 
The Verdant Vale 143, 9. 


And milder Breezes fann'd the Verdant Plain. 


3 
The Azure Kingdoms of the Deep 


20 On liquid Air he bad the Columns rife 
That prop the ſtarry Concave of the Skies; 
Diffus'd the Blue Expanſe from Pole to Pole. 8, rr. 
—Hear'n's 


EZ, 5. 
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And Purple to the 55 Evening, in one Place; 
and to 3+ Grapes, and 3* Hyacinths, in others. 

WHiTENEsSs, (if he uſes the word Silver for 
White, as he does Yellow for Gold,) is attributed 
by him to the 55 Moon, the 57 Wings of an An- 
gel, and to a 3* clear tranſparent Stream. As to 
the intermediate Colours; he uſes ſome of the 
ſofter Degrees of Red, for the 5 Complexion, for 
the +* Morning, for . ripen'd Fruits, and for 


Wine; 
Heav'n's Blue Arch —— ——— 13, 18. 
The Blue Serene — St, Þ 
21 Azure Dawn 
| | 81, 1 
r Now Purple Evening ting'd the Blue Serene. 
87,1 
34 Rich ſwells the Purple Grape— —— —— ; 
| 112, 5. 
35 Here Hyacinths in Purple Sweetneſs rife. 
8 13 57 21. 
6 — The Silver Majeſty of Night. 
II, 17. 
37 Immortal Guardians of the Sky of 
Their Silver Wings diſplay. 
; | 69, 15. 
3Þ — By the Margin of the Silver Stream. 
1 
And he may mean the ſame by his, Cryſtal Stream. 
88, 13. 
39 The Roſe lent Bluſhes to her Cheek. 
83, 3. 
% Awake, you Nymphs, the Bluſhing Bride, f 
T” eclipſe Aurora's Roſy Pride. 
| _ 52, 18. 
— The Bluſhing Morn. 15, 10. 
The Roſy Wings of Morn. 18, 9. 


4 Autumn's Bluſhing Gifts 
. 125, 19. 


| 
: 
| 
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Wine; Gold-Colour, for 4: Corn; and Chet. 
nut, for the ++ Hair. 

He ſpeaks of various Colours, in the ſame Ob- 
ject; as in Flowers; the 45 Wings of a Gold- 
F. inch; and the +” Rainbow. 

Hz attributes Paleneſs to s Grief, 4 Fear, and 
50 Sickneſs ; and on the contrary, gives a Bright- 


neſs 
* Hebe, fill the Roſy Bowl! 
3 : 37, 8. 
43 Plant the Fields with Golden Grain. 
2 
Here Gelden Grain rewards the Peaſant's Care. : 
1:28; 4; 
Rich ſwells the Purple Grape, or waves the Golden Grain. 
112, 5. 


44 Unplaited now his Cravat hung: 
Undreſs'd, his Cheſnut Hair. 83, 20. 
45 From each Flow'r of Varied Hue. 
71, 13. 
And Tulips, ting'd with Beauty's faireſt Dyes. 


I35, 22. 
45 That Gold-finch, with her Painted Wings, 


Which gaily looks and ſweetly ſings, 
That, and if aught I have more fine, 
All, all, my Charmer, ſhall be thine. 


(In the Poem, which he wrote when he was but twelve 
Years old.) . 


47 Wide o'er the Heay'ns the Various Bow he bends; 
It's TinRures brightens, and it's Arch extends. 
10, 16. 
4% Theſe Pallid Cheeks how long ſhall Sorrow ſtain? 


93» 4 


49 Pale Fear: | 28, 9. 
% Quick-panting Aſthma, and Conſumption Pale. 
118, 13. 


[48] 

neſs to his Colouring of i the Sun, ** and the 
Eyes ;—a Chearfulneſs 53, to his Green; — a 
Shining to *+ Snow, and ** clear Streams; —and 
a Glow to his 55 Diamonds, and Roſes. 

Tow ARD accounting in Part for the Things 
contain'd under this Head, or at leaſt toward 
lefſening the Wonder that they will be apt to oc- 
caſion; it may not be improper to obſerve, in 


the 


1 But now the Sun declines his radiant Head, 
99, IT. 
What tho' the radiant Sun and clement Sky 
Alternate Warmth and Show'rs diſpenſe below? 
| III, 20. 
52 Dim are her radiant Eyes, and all her Roſes fade. 
Mother of all human Joys, 
Roſy Cheeks, and ſparkling Eyes. 


(Ode, to Health.) 71, 2. 
53 —= Smiling Verdure | $5» 5» 


54 —— — — Lucid Snow. 10, 3. 
Lucid Streams ommmommmmm onmnnmnnmnn nn | 


110, t. 
56 With Toil amaſs a mighty Store 
Of glowing Stones, or yellow Ore. 
36, 2. 
57 —— Roſy Luſtre 4 2. 
The Violets languiſh, and the Roſes glow. | 
1355 13 


I was at firſt quite at a loſs, to account for Mr. Blacklec#'s 
Notion of Violets being of a languid Colour ; but fancy, 1 may 
have ſince hit upon the Reaſon for it. As in the Study of Natural 
Philoſophy, he has been uſed to hear the principal Colours 
nam'd in one regular Order, in which Red is always mentioned 
firſt, and Violet laſt of all; he may thence have gotten an Nea 
of Red as the ſtrongeſt, and of Violet as the weakeſt of all the 
Colours: and it may be partly from hence, that he attributes 
Red to ſuch a violent impetuous thing as Lightning; and ſpeaks 
ot Violets, as of a weak, or languid, Colour. 


LAs... 

the firſt place: That wherever our Author uſes 
the words, Yellow, Green, Blue, or any of the 
other Epithets relating to Colours, he may poſſibly 
uſe them (as Boys very often do Epithets at School) 
without any determinate Ideas, or at leaſt without 
the proper Ones. He may have got the Con- 
nexion of ſuch and ſuch particular Sounds or 
Words, with ſuch particular Things, from Con- 
verſation, and of others from the Works of our 
Poets; and may often apply them properly too, 
only by the Help of a good and faithful Me- 
mory. 

A Boy that has got the Connexion of the 
words Purpureus Olor, or Purpureum Mare, either 
by learning ſome Paſſages from Horace ** and 
Virgil by rote, or in the uſual Method of conſult- 
ing his Gradus in his Diſtreſſes for a Word to 
lengthen out a Verſe, may uſe the ſame Expreſ- 
ſions very properly together; tho' he does not 
know the meaning of the word Purpureus, ard 
hes never ſeen either a Swan or the Sea in his 
Life; nay even tho' he ſhould never ſo much as 
have heard, that a Swan is of a light, and the Sea 
of a dark Colour, | 

Bur, in the ſecond place, our Author may 
have affix'd a Set of Ideas to the Words he uſes in 


relation to Colours; tho' quite of a different 


kind, from the Ideas which they give us. 


THreRE have been ſome Inſtances of Perſons 
born blind, who have acquired ſuch an additional 
Fineneſs in their Senſe of Feeling, and have given 


$3 — Purpureis ales oloribus. Hor. Lib. 4. Od. 1, 10. 
In mare purpureum. — —VIRC. G. 4. 373. 
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o much more Attention to it than a Man who 
enjoys the conſtant Uſe of his Sight would ever 
afford, that they can diſtinguiſh all the principal 


| Colours, (in a Piece of Silk for Inſtance, or in a 


Picture,) merely by their Touch: and 1 have 
heard that ſome of them have carried this ſo far, 
as to diſtinguiſh ſeveral of the intermediate Co- 
lours; and even the Mixtures of different Tints, in 
particolour d Silks. 

The very ſame Variety in the Diſpoſition of the 
Parts in the Surfaces of Objects, which makes 
them reflect different Rays of Light to the Eye; 
may make them feel as differently, to the exqui- 
ſite Touch of a blind Man. 


Wu ſuch a one has a mind to get Names 


for theſe different Sorts of F celings, his readieſt 


way to learn them is by enquiring of thoſe that 
ſee, what Name relating to Colours they give to 
ſuch an Object; and then he can annex the ſame 
Name to the particular Senſation it gives him, 
upon touching it. Thus he may make a new Sort 
of Vocabulary to himſelf; in relation to things 
which give us the Ideas of more or leſs pleaſing 
Colours, by the Eye; and which give him the 
Ideas of greater Smoothneſs, or Roughneſs, by 
the Touch: and in this Caſe, tho' our Senſations 
are of ſuch very different Kinds, our Names for 

them (as far as they go) may be the ſame. 
OuR own Names tor Colours are infinitely de- 
ficient, (for I cannot in Conſcience. uſe * a leſs 
extenſive 


59 The different Shades and Degrees under each of the prin- 
cipal Colours, are innumerable: and as to the moſt common 
of them, in particular; it has been doubted by ſome, whether 


[ 5r 0 


extenſive Word for it,) in Compariſon of the 
real Difterences, and Degrees of them, in Things; 
and his Vocabulary, as to this Point, may well be 
ſuppos'd to be yet more deficient than ours: but 
ſuch a Vocabulary, of ſome kind or other, he 
may make; and ſuch, tis very evident from his 
Writings, Mr. Blacklock has actually ſtored up 
in his Memory; and makes uſe of as occaſions call 
upon him for it, and that generally with Pro- 
priety. | 
WHEREVER Mr. B/acklock uſes any Words from 


this Stock or Vocabulary, in his Poems, he muſt 


ſpeak in a metaphorical Senſe; juſt where we 
{ſhould ſpeak in the proper one. Thus (as has 
been faid before) he uſes the Words Sight, View, 
and Eyes; for the Mind, Perception, or Thoughts : 
Luminous, or Shining; for, Glorious: — Sees 
or Beholds; for, Perceives: — Green, with him, 
may mean ſomething pleaſing or ſoft to the 
Touch; and Red, ſomething rough or diſpleaſing: 
and ſo of the reſt. 

Tis a Conſequence of this, that wherever he 
ſpeakse of Gop's ſeeing things (as he does in ſeve- 
ral Places,) he muſt be leſs metaphorical than we 
are, when we uſe the ſame Expreſſions. 

Tis impoſſible to ſay how far this Vocabulary 

5 D 2 of 


any two Leaves, even on the ſame Tree, are exactly of the 
ſame Green. If this be true, there muſt be numberleſs Mil- 
lions of Millions, of different Greens only; and I ſuppoſe that all 
our. Engliſh Names, for all Sorts of Colours, if put together, 


_ ſcarce be made to amount to ſo ſmall a Number, as 
ifty. ; 


60 P. 7 y. 14.— 14; 24.—15; 1, and 13.—16; 1, to 12.— 
18; 4.— 21; 12, 13.— 28; 16, &c.—137; 19 144; 16. 
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1621 
of his may reach; or how far he may compound 
and divide, or reaſon upon theſe ſubſidiary Ideas, 
which he makes uſe of in the room of the Ideas 
which we have by the Inlet of our Sight, But 
however unaccountable it may be; tis certain 
he does not only agree with us in the Uſage of 
many ſingle Terms and Epithets relating to viſible 
Objects; but alſo that he has ſeveral Deſcriptions, 
and ſome of Length, which are ſo juſt, and in 
ſuch unexpected Circumſtances; as muſt aſtoniſh, 
even while they pleafe us 
As to Still Life, he has given either Pictures, or 
Sketches, or at leaſt ſome pictureſk Strokes, on 
all the following Subjects: the Morning,“ 
Sunſet, and “s Evening ;—the 5+ Sun, the 
| Moon, 
What tho” her Cheeks a living Bluſh diſplay, 
Pure as the Dawn of Heav'n's unclouded Day. 
p. 94. J. 22. 
6: But now the Sun declines his radiant Head; 


And riſing Hills project a lengthening Shade. 


99, 12. 
Mild gleams the Purple Evening o'er the Plain. 
90, 14. 

— — Oft while the Sun 


Darts boundlefs Glory thro? th' Expanſe of Heav'n, 
A Gloom of congregated Vapours riſe. 
Than Night more dreadful in her blackeſt Shroud ; 
And o'er the Face of Things incumbent hang, 
Portending Tempeſt : till the Source of Day 
Again aſſerts the Empire of the Sky, 
And o'er the blotted Scene of Nature throws 
A keener Splendor —— 150, 8, 
See 112, 13 to 16; and 133, 1 to 5. 
Ry the pale Glimmer of the conſcious Moon. 


156, 1. 


See 11, 14; and 80, 11, 


* 
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Moon, and the Stars ;—the 5? Rainbow; 


Lightning 1 * Sulphur, Burning; — e — 
foul'd with Rain : — a very good Flower-Piece ; 

and two or three Landſkips '*, or different Views 
of the eee 


D 3 1 a „ 
66 — Grateful Evening, with her Argent Train. 12, 13. 


67 See p. 47, Note 4” antech : 
** — The Lightning's ſlanting Way. 


3. + ec 6-14, 
6g O'er the burning Lake 
Of Blue ſulphureous Gleam — 161, 14. 
79 As ſwift deſcending Showers of Rain; 
Deform with Mud the cleareſt Streams. 
442 9- 


Let long-liv'd Panſies here their Scents beſtow ; 
The Violets languiſh, and the Roſes glow : 
In Yellow Glory let the Crocus ſhine ; 
Narciſſus here his love- ſick head recline: 
Here Hyacinths in Purple Sweetneſs riſe ; 
And Tulips, ting'd with Beauty's faireſt Dyes. 
ASK; ö 135, 22. 
12 Him bright Hygeia, in Life's early Dawn, 
Thro' Nature's favourite Walks with tranſport led; 
Thro' Woods umbrageous, or the op'ning Lawn, 
Or where freſh Fountains lave the flow'ry Mead: 
There Summer's Treaſures to his View diſplay'd 
What Herbs and Flow'rs ſalubrious Juice beſtow, 


Along the lowly Vale, or Mountain's arduous Brow. 
118. 
On riſing Ground the Proſpect to command, 
Unting'd with Smoak where vernal Breezes blow, 
In rural Neatnefs let my Cottage ſtand ; 


Here wave a Wood, and there a River flow. 
p. 146; J. 4. 
Plant 
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His Picture of a ** Lyon, is no bad one; and 
the Colouring in the angry Eyes 7+ of his Snakes 


is as'ſtrong, and bold, as any thing in Painting 


can well be. 


His Deſcription of a Man ſtruggling in the 
Water *, in the Agonies of Death, is of the 
ſame kind ; and he has another which is as ſoft 
and pleaſing, as that is ſtrong and terrible. What I 
mean, is the Pretty Shepherdefs in his Paſtoral 
Song ; the old Language of which agrees very 
well with his Subject. As this is the longeſt De- 
ſcription, of this kind, that he has ever aim'd at; 


I ſhall inſert it here, in Spite of the old Scotch 
Words, that abound in it. 


*T was 


Plant the Fields with Golden Grain 


Crowd with lowing Herds the Plain : 
Bid the Marble Domes aſcend, 


Bid the pleaſant View extend; 
Streams, and Groves, and Woods appear. 


| 36, 7. 
*5 Here ſtalks the ſhaggy Monarch of the Wood; 


Taught from thy Providence to aſk his Food: 
To thee, O Father | to thy bounteous Skies, 


He rears his Mane, and rolls his glaring Eyes. 


12, 4. 


— — All her Snakes 
Shall rear their ſpeckled Creſts aloft in Air, 


With ceaſeleſs horrid Hiſs; ſhall brandiſh quick 


Their forky Tongues, and roll their kindling Eyes 
With ſanguine fiery Glare. 8 


- 


160, 22. 
27 P. 30. anteh. 


* 
(- 55 } 


"Twas Cer the Sun exhal'd the Dew, 


ba Ae morn of chearful May ; 

ng Forth Girzy walk'd the Flow'rs to view, 
A Flow'r mair ſweet than they ! 

the Like Sun-beams ſheen her waving Locks ; \ 

the Her Een like Stars were bright : 

oft The Roſe, lent Bluſhes to h Cheek; 

it I The Lily, pureſt white. : 

ral Jimp was her Waſte; like ſome tall Pine, 

ery That keeps the Woods in awe : 

Je- Her Limbs, like Iv'ry Columns turn'd ; 
Her Breaſts, like Hills of Snaw. 


Was 


Her Robe, around her looſely thrown, 
Gave to the Shepherd's Een, 

What fearleſs Innocence wou'd ſhow ; 
The reſt was all unſeen. 7* 


„ 
— — 2 I > 


o 
— — 


Tur Beauty of the Human Face is a common 
Subject with him; and he not only gives it the ſame 
Colours which he has here 77, in the Times of 
Joy and Health : but paints all the different Lan- 
guiſhings of it, in great '* Diſtreſs ; in “ Sick- 
neſs; and in a ** Fainting-Fit. 

D444 THE 

78 83, 12: : 


77 The Cheek, with Lilies ting'd and Roſy Dye. 56, 14. 
78 When that Cheek 
Ting'd with the Bluſh of Heav'n's unfaded Roſe, 


Grew pale with pining Anguiſh. | 


79 When languiſh'd ev'ry tender Grace, 
Each op'ning Bloom that ting'd his Face; 
And Pangs convuls'd his Frame. 


(Of an Infant.) 66, 6. 
From his wan Cheek the Roſy Tincture flies; 
The Luſtre languiſh'd in his cloſing Eyes. 89, 18. 


162, 16. 


* 
3 —— —¼ :᷑:᷑ͥ᷑ ,k ͤ„„ũ%r K „«ł4„ͤ%t᷑ 8 „%v!—jn 2 —ññxẽ7—k%v%“%⏓⸗wun. 
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[56]. | 
Tux Eyes, which one ſhould leaſt expect to 
be a Subject for his Pencil, are attempted by him 


as frequently, as anything under this Head; ** and, 
(what is very ſurprizing,) with as much Suc- 


cCeſs. | 


TR 


He ſpeaks of ſparkling Eyes, in his Ode to Health; 
Mother of all human Joys, 
Roſy Cheeks, and ſparkling Eyes. 


And of his Urania 2 


With her, the Shades of Night their Horrors loſe; 
It's deepeſt Silence charms, if ſhe be by: 
Her Voice the Muſic of the Dawn renews; 


It's lambent Radiance ſparkles in her Eye. 


128, 8. 
He ſpeaks of fine Eyes, in Sorrow ; 


| Thro' Tears behold a Siſter's Eyes 
Emit a faded Ray. 


48, 18. 
In Concern ; 


While touch'd with all thy tender Pain 
The Muſes breathe a mournful Strain, 
O lift thy languid Eye. 


| . 6643, 
In Sickneſs ; | 5 3 


Cou'd no Song of melting Woe 
Revoke the keen determin'd Blow, 


That dim d his ſparkling Eye? 
And in Death : 


Stretch'd on cold Earth he lies; 
While in his cloſing Eyes 
No more the Heav'n- illumin'd Luſtre ſhines. 
115, IT, 


66, 9. 


re 

Tur Paſſions, and the Diſcovery of them, he 
aſcribes to the Eyes, as much as we ſhould do: 
it is in them chiefly that he paints ** Anger, 
*:Love ; *+Haughtineſs, * Benignity ; and 56 Grief 
and Fear, en 4;6: 1 

Tux ſame may be ſaid, in a great meaſure, of 
thoſe Imaginary Beings which are chiefly form'd 
on Ideas of the Paſſions ; and all the others, which 
any way belong to what is calbd, the Machinery 
in Poetry: ſome of the beſt Strokes in his Pictures 
of this kind alſo, referring chiefly to the Eyes. 
As particularly in the benign Look of the Angel®?, 
before mention'd ; in the Staring of ** Ghoſts : 


and 
82 Soften, my Fair, thoſe angry Eyes. 
| | | II. | 
83 The ſpeaking Glance, the heaving Breaſt. "2 - 
56, 13. | 


Ariſe, Menalcas, with the Dawn ariſe ; _ | 
For thee thy Phæbe looks with longing Eyes. 98, 8. | 
84 — The ſupercilious Eye, 
Oft from the Noiſe and Glare of profp'rous Life, 
On my Obſcurity diverts it's Gaze 8 | 
Exulting ; and, with wanton Pride inflate, 
Felicitates it's own ſuperior Lot. 145, 12. 
BY — That Eye benign, | | 
The Seat of Mercy, which to each Diſtreſs | 
Ev'n by thy Foe ſuſtain'd, the gentle Tear © 
A willing Tribute paid ; now fruitleſs weeps, 
Nor gains that Pity it ſo oft beſtow'd. | 


158, 3. 
14> 3- 


* With Fear and Grief in every Eye. 


87 Note, 6. p. 5. 
83 While ſhrouded Manes palely ftare ; 
And beck'ning, wiſh to breathe their Care. 33, 14. 
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[ 58 ] 
and more than once , in his Deſcriptions of 
Envy. 

AFTER putting ſo many Paſſages together re- 
lating to viſible Objects, from our Authors Works; 
Jam leſs ſurpriz d than I was in the firſt reading 
of them, at his ſpeaking ſo frequently 9% as if he 

actually 
Vice and Envy, flaunt in Smiles alone. 
E'erwhile depreſt in abject Duſt they lay; 


Nor with their hideous Forms affronted Day : 


While thy great Genius, in their tortur'd Sight, 
Plac'd Truth and Virtue cloath'd with heav'nly Light. 


On the Death of Mr. Pope, 131, 6. 
Envy, that Tortures her own Heart 
With Plagues and every-burning Smart, 
Thy Charms Divine expel : 
Aghaſt ſhe ſhuts her livid Eyes; 
And, wing d with tenfold Fury, flies ( 
To native Night and Hell. 
Hymn to Benevolence, 25, 6. 


Ho deep the Breeze] how dim the Light! 
What Spectres ſwim before my Sight 27, 8. 
From the Realms of endleſs Day 
A bright Immortal wing'd his Way : 
Swift as a Sun-beam down he flew ; 


And ſtood diſclos d, effulgent to my View. 


EY 


38, 15. 
Then to the Winds his radiant Plumes he ſpread ; 


And from my wond'ringEyes, moreſwiftthan Lightning, fled, 


| ] 39» 9 
Each former Obje& of Delight, | 


Beyond Redemption, wings it's Flight ; 
And where it ſmil'd, the Darling of my Sight, 
Proſpects of Woe and horrid Phantoms riſe. 


395 19+ 
Theſe 


heſe 


[ 59 ] 
actually enjoy'd his Eye-fight. The Stock of 
Ideas which he has ſtor'd up in his Mind, and 
ſubſtituted in the room of our. Ideas of things 
Viſible, and with like Names affix'd to them, are 
ſo familiar to him ; and are-us'd by him in ſo un- 
common, and unaccountable, a Manner; that they 
ſeem to ſerve him as a Subfidiary ſort of Sight : 
and put one in mind of his own Expreſſions of 
„Intellectual Rays, ?* Internal Day, and 53 the 
Mental Eye ; as well as of that Paſſive cited from 
9+ the Plalmiſt, in the Title Page; Kupiog ooo: 


. TuQazs, or as our Tranſlators, (by dagen ae 


Senſe of the Original, to their own) might have 
render'd it, The Lokxp giveth lag Sight 
to the Blind. bf 
Iy his Applications, and Gueſſes, of this kind, 
I ſhould have expected many more Miſtakes, 
than J have been able to find out in his Poems. 
As any fault wholly owing to the Loſs of his Sight, 
muſt be rather a Subject for Compaſſion, than 
for Blame; I ſhall not ſcruple to ſet down what 


I have 


Theſe Eyes then with Pleaſure the * cou'd 3 
Nor ſmil'd the fair Morning more chearful than they : 


Now Scenes of Diſtreſs pleaſe only my Sight, 
I'm tortur'd in Pleaſure, and languiſh in Light. 
80, 4. 
Long, long on her my dying Eyes ſuſpend, 
Till the laſt Beam ſhall vibrate on my Sight; 
Then ſoar, where only greater Joys attend 


And bear her Image to eternal Light. 


12, 4. 


* 49, 15. 23, 8. 93 169, 11. 94 Plalm 146, 
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* have mark'd as ſuch , in his Works: by 


which 
Our Author ſeems to uſe the Word, Blaze, with ſome 


Degree of Impropriety, as a CharaQeriftic of Beauty; — as 


nn and as Awful. 


In Beauty's 8 perfect Blaze. P. 45, 5. 3. 

— Tho' the Blaze of Day 

Pours on their Sight it's Soul- refreſhing Stream. 148, 21. 
—Awtful, as the Blaze of Day. 72, 8. 


There is ſomething not quite right in his Application of 
the Epithet of Rayleſs, to Silence; (26, 8:) and ſomething, 


wrong in the Mixture of the Ideas in the former Part of the 


ſecond Stanza, in his Wiſh. p. 125; V. 5, 6. 

I ſuppoſe that our common Way of diſtinguiſhing Wines, 
by the N ames of Red, and White ; may have led him to 0 
of Ripe Grapes, as of afreſh Dos as (ms 3 3. 

There ſeems to me to be ſomething either of bſcurity, or 


ä Miſtake, i n this Couplet relating to the Morning ; ; 


Boaſt no more thy Roſy Light, | 8 
If Chlze ſmile thee into Night. 8x, 6. 


And in the latter Line, of this; 


So Fools their Flocks to ſanguine Wolves reſign; 
So truſt the cunning Fox to prune the Vine. 9, 4. 


And an improper Connexion of Ideas, in this, 


What Cave profound, what Star ſublime, 
Shall hide me from thy boundleſs View? 17, 10, 


There is a Paſſage in his Paſtoral addreſs'd to Evanthe, which 
is apt to make one ſuſpect, that he imagines that we can diſtin- 
guiſh things farther by our Hearing, than we can by our Sight. 

. ] —— 
"Theſe — the chief things that ſtruck me as Miſtakes of this 
kind, in reading his Works: and if one thoroughly conſiders 
his want of Sight, and his Freedom and Boldneſs in 3 of 
viſible Objects; and how few theſe Miſtakes are, and moſt of 


them hon ſlight ; ; I think that they would afford much better 


grounds for commending, than for blaming our Author, 


4 
N 


[ 6x J 


which means it will appear, how few they are ; 


and ſome of thoſe fo ſmall, as not to be diſcern- 


able to every Eye. he 

I Have now: gone thorough all the ſeveral 
Points, which I propos'd to myſelf, on my firſt 
ſitting down to this Work : and ſhall only add 
that a Man of ſo much Goodneſs, and ſuch un- 
common Merits, as Mr. Blachlocł is prov'd to be 
in the foregoing Sheets; was born to nothing but 


Poverty ; has been hinder'd from affiſting him- 


ſelf, by his unfortunate Blindneſs, from his In- 


fancy: and has long ſubſiſted, and does till ſub- 
| fiſt, almoſt ſolely, on the Charity of his Friends. 


WHrarT an Object, what a happy Opportunity 
is here, for any one who is capable of it, (either 
from his Affluence or his Power,) to acquire a 
good deal of ſolid and unenvied Reputation, by 
raiſing a Perſon of this Turn and of ſuch extraor- 
dinary Deſert, to ſome Situation where he may 
be above Want; or rather by which he might 
be enabled, in ſome degree, to exert and enjoy 
the beneficent, and noble Dictates, of his Soul! 
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